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hour claimed their technical immunity and refused to allow
the facts to be used. It seemed to him tyranny in its worst
form. When Mr. Justice Ridley began to show that he felt
himself compelled to take the view of the Grown, on the
ground that it was impossible to distinguish the service of a
cadet from that of an officer, Carson rose in his wrath and
uttered no mincing words.
" The Crown/' he said, " is shirking the issue of fact. It
is a pjublic scandal. The Crown can, I suppose, be high-
handed out of Court, but in open Court it is not to be
tolerated."
The Judge suggested to Sir Rufus that, whatever the
exact legal position, it might be better for the Court to
listen to the facts.
" My lord, I am entitled to your judgment," insisted the
Solicitor-General.
" My lord," pleaded Sir Edward, " I hope you will hear
the facts. We have been persisting for two long years under
the most aggravating circumstances that ever occurred."
But, when the Judge felt constrained to cut short the
proceedings on the point of law, Carson became stern once
again, and, like a figure of justice itself, he rose to his great
height in righteous indignation.
" This," he said slowly, with a gesture of unutterable
disdain in the direction of the Crown lawyers, ce is a case of
the grossest oppression without remedy that I have known
since I have been at the Bar."
" All I can say is that there have been various enquiries,"
said Sir Rufus lamely.
" Only hole and corner enquiries, in which the boy was
not represented," answered Carson.
" That is not so," protested Sir Rufus, " Mr. George
Elliott, K.C., went down."
" Yes," observed Carson, with his bitterest emphasis,
" that was our enquiry."
" Assisted by the Admiralty," added Sir Rufus.
Carson turned to Rufus, almost with personal antagonism.
" It is a gross outrage by the Admiralty, Mr. Solicitor," he
said, and stalked out of Court.